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The Jap prisoners, shown above, have lost face — plenty! 
But, thanks to Multiwall Paper Bags, they are saving mate- 
rials ... by the truckload. 

For, Multiwall Paper Bags have ample strength to pre- 
vent losses of materials caused by breakage .. . rough or 
careless handling. These bags are made from 2 to 6 thick- 
nesses of tough paper and specially treated inner plies. 

And, because Multiwalls are moisture resistant, they 
guard materials from damaging dampness in storage or 
in transit. 

On home fronts as well as fighting fronts, you'll find that 
Multiwall Paper Bags are “delivering the goods” most 
efficiently and economically. If you want to know how 
they can save money and material for you, write or call 
your nearest St. Regis office TODAY! 
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Mr. Dodd Last month we published on this page a 


letter by Howard L. Roach, president of 
the American Soybean Association, to 
N. E. Dodd, chief of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency at Washington. This month we are able to pub- 
lish Chief Dodd’s answer below. 


President Roach expressed the concern of the Asso- 


Evades 


ciation over possible postwar tariff cuts on foreign oils 
that may compete with domestically produced soybean 
oil, and inquired the stand of the Triple-A on such 
cuts. 


Mr. Dodd concerns himself in his answer with the 
need of proper crop rotations after the war, an ob- 
jective with which no reasonable person can quarrel. 
But he never once mentions the tariff. 


In the meantime there are certain straws in the 
wind, as reported by our Washington office this month. 
We are told that the U. S. is trading fuel oil for oil- 
seeds in the Argentine and helping the Philippines get 
their oil producing facilities in going order again, 
while at the same time American farmers are being 
asked to produce oilseeds to the limit. This may be 
highly necessary in the present emergency, but it 
leaves a big question mark over the future. 


And we are still very much in the dark concerning 
the stand of Triple-A. 


Mr. Dodd’s letter follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


June 15, 1945 
Mr. Howard L. Roach, President 
American Soybean Association 
Plainfield, Iowa 


Dear Mr. Roach: 


The acts of Congress under which the program of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency is carried out established a policy 
providing for: (1) production of adequate supplies of food and 
fiber crops at fair prices, (2) protection and improvement of farm 
income, and (3) conservation and improvement of the soil. 


Prior to the present war this Agency followed a policy in relation 
to agricultural production which would result in a sufficient supply 
to meet domestic needs, probable exports and a reserve to guard 
against poor crop years. 

Since during the war the demand for agricultural products, 
particularly food, has been unlimited, the facilities of the Agency 
have been devoted to securing the maximum balanced production 
from the land, labor, machinery and fertilizer available. Although 
soil conservation and soil building practices carried out on U. S. 
farms have reached record levels, we have not maintained our 
soils. 

The increased farm production has been a drain on our soils 
and many farms have interrupted established rotations to increase 
such crops as soybeans. As soon as the war emergency is over 
rotations will again need to be established. Farming practices 
which will insure maintenance and rebuilding of the soil should be 
increased. 


There is evidence indicating that the present condition of our 
soil will not permit the continued planting of the large wartime 
crop acreages if we are to maintain or improve the land. The 
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conservation and soil building needs point to a requirement for 
adjustment at the end of the war emergency. 

It is believed that, in view of the soil needs, and assuming a 
reasonably good consumer income, there will be a good market for 
domestically produced soybean products, 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) N. E. DODD, 
Chief. 


No Convention [For the first time in its 25-year 


in September history, the American Soybean 


Association will hold no conven- 
tion this September, except through the pages of the 
Soybean Digest. 

The decision was reached by the board of directors 
after it became apparent that there was little likelihood 
that ODT restrictions on travel will be relaxed in time 
for the convention. Rather it is expected that congestion 
of travel facilities may be at its very peak then. 

So the Association will round out its quarter cen- 
tury of existence in a very quiet manner, by everybody 
staying on the job. 

But the annual issue of the Soybean Digest will 
make its regular appearance in September. At that 
time we will bring to you the annual reports of the 
Association’s affairs by its officers, as well as a report on 
the year’s developments in the industry. 


Cold print of course cannot take the place of the 








meal, pellets and feeds. 


Quality — Appearance — Strength — these factors are 
all “in the bag” when you use FULTON BAGS for your 
FULTON artcraft printing of 





fellowship of a convention. But we hope to.carry io 
you as complete a report of developments in the world 
of soy as though a convention were held. 


The article on harvesting by Harry C. 
Smith tells some interesting history. 


Just in 


Passing... 

Soys couldn’t become a leading industry 
until the proper harvesting machinery was developed. 
How many individuals it takes in different walks of life 
to build an industry! The farm machinery people are 
also among our soybean pioneers . Earl Barnes 
reports on the work they have been doing in Ohio with 
artificial defoliation. This is a worthwhile experiment. 
How wide a practical application it has remains to be 
seen ... One year ago the Soybean Digest published an 
article by the managing editor on soybean terminology, 
in an attempt to end some of the confusion in terms. 
It scarcely made a ripple. Some of the leaders in the 
industry still say “bean meal,” and spell soybean as 
two words ... It has taken the war to bring about a 
general realization of the value of protein in livestock 
feeding. This month Lamar Kishlar contributes to the 
series on livestock feeding by well known authorities . . . 
Again we are at a critical juncture with the soybean 
crop. Last year many soybeans planted for hay ma- 
tured to be combined. Will we be lucky once more? 





from RAW COTTON 
to FINISHED BAGS.. 


FULTON BAGS made in our plants from 
the raw cotton to the finished bag 
assures you a safe and economical con- 
tainer for shipping soybean meal. 
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your soybean meal will not heat when stored in 
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_ MONG the earliest of soybean enthusiasts is 
George M. Briggs, agronomist at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


His interest in soybeans began when he was 
county agent in Burnett County, Wisconsin, 25 
or more years ago. He has kept up this interest 
to such an extent that he is familiarly known as 
“Soybean” Briggs to farmers throughout Wiscon- 
sin and soybean growers everywhere. 









When Briggs became an extension specialist at 
the University of Wisconsin he was asked to con- 
tinue his soybean work because of the interest he 
had been taking in the crop while serving as a 
county agent. From 1920 to 1923 he established 
soybean plots in 40 counties of Wisconsin — just 
to familiarize farmers with the crop. 















Over the years he has been interested in testing 
out the various varieties for seed and forage in all 
the counties of the state and he has about succeed- 
ed with that ambition. To do this he has had vari- 
ety plots in 10 to 15 counties for each of the many 
years he has been an extension specialist at the 
university. 










While extension workers ordinarily do not feel 
: that they have any official responsibility with breed- 
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Z1 WISCONSIN COUNTIES 
“SOYBEAN” 


ing programs, Briggs has repeatedly been on com- 
mittees which have had to do with selection and 
breeding of soybeans and has had a very definite 
part in the improvement of varieties that are now 
standard in Wisconsin. Part of his work has been 
the evaluation, in cooperation with others, of cer- 
tain varieties. This work has helped purify and 
develop seed lots from the varieties that are most 
desirable for Wisconsin, including Mandarin 507, 
Manchu 606, Manchu 3, and the improved strain 
of Mukden. 


The Wisconsin crop specialist helped initiate 
the plan of growing, when other high protein feeds 
were not readily available, one acre of soybeans 
for each four head of dairy cattle. 


Briggs has been Wisconsin’s delegate to na- 
tional meetings of soybean enthusiasts and helped 
to organize the American Soybean Association. 
He was president of the association in 1923, and 
one of its directors for several years. Two meei- 
ings of the association have been held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one in 1923 and the other 


in 1940. 


Briggs sees soybeans as a pinch-hitter crop 
when good hay and concentrates are scarce. 
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DEFOLIATING SOYBEANS 






To Facilitate Harvesting 


© Artificial defoliation of soybean plants with cyanamid 
dust in order to make earlier combining possible has 
been done successfully at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station where the author is associate in agronomy. 


By EARL E. BARNES 


HERE soybeans are raised for 
seed, the combine * coven to 

be the most populk «.neans of 
harvesting them. However, if this imple- 
ment is used, it is necessary in most cases 
to wait until there is a killing frost before 
the crop can be harvested. This is necessary 
so that the leaves will have dried up or fallen 
from the soybean plants and that any weeds 
will have dried so they will not interfere with 
the operation of the combine or with the 
soybean grain keeping in storage. 


This delay in harvesting has two undesir- 
able aspects. First, it usually delays harvest 
until it is impossible to seed a fall-sown 
cereal on time. Second, harvesting may be 
delayed until bad weather sets in; in fact, 
it may be impossible to harvest the crop at 
all as happened in many places in the fall 
of 1942. 


If the plants could be killed immediately 
after maturity, thus making it unnecessary 


A—Leaves not damaged by frost. B—Soybeans dusted with cyanamid 
Location, Maumee, Ohio. 


defoliant. C—Leaves killed by frost. 


Date, fall of 1943. 
—Courtesy of American Cyanamid Co. 


to wait for a frost, harvesting could be 
advanced materially in many seasons. A 
recently developed practice of using powder- 
ed cyanamid to defoliate cotton before pick- 
ing suggested this method of defoliating 
soybean plants. Experiments were started at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
in 1943 to determine the rate at which 
cyanamid dust must be applied to soybeans 
to defoliate them and also to determine the 
length of time required after dusting before 
combining could be started. 


In a preliminary test to determine the 
rate at which Cyanamid dust would be re- 
quired to completely defoliate the beans, 
nine 1/100-acre plots were laid off in a field 
of Mingo soybeans. Four of these were 
dusted dry (in the afternoon) and four in 
the morning when they were wet with dew; 
one was left undusted. The cyanamid dust 
was applied with a hand duster. Six days 
after dusting, defoliation was practically 
complete on the plots dusted at the 75 and 
100-pound-per-acre rates, The results were 
essentially the same on the plots dusted dry 
and wet, except that on the plots which were 


dusted wet it had been impossible to force 
dust down through the wet foliage to the 
lower leaves as well. This test was carried 
out on very immature beans in order to have 
an indication of the best rate to use later 
on mature beans. Defoliation of these plants 
did not kill them, the petioles remained 
green, and, although at the time of dusting 
the pods had just formed and the beans had 
not fully developed, the beans continued to 
grow and when those on the contiguous un- 
dusted plot were ripe and ready to harvest, 
all the plots (dusted and undusted alike) 
were harvested and the yields were obtained. 
Certain analytical data were also obtained on 
these beans. The results are given in Table 
ila 


These data show that dusting at this 
immature stage has cut the yield to less 
than half that of the undusted beans and 
it has reduced the percentage of nitrogen 
(protein), oil, and ash in the dry beans. 
No difference is shown in the moisture con- 
tent at harvest. Harvest was delayed long 
after the dusted beans would have been fit 
to harvest, since it was impractical to har- 
vest the different plots at different times. 

In view of the results obtained from the 
preliminary experiments, a more extensive 
experiment was carried out at a later date 
during the same season on the farm of Paul 
Schaller at Maumee, Ohio. At the time this 


*Approved for publication as a contribution 
from the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Soybeans on the farm of Paul Schaller, Maumee, Ohio. A—Dusted at 
the rate of 100 pounds per acre. B—Dusted at rate of 150 pounds per 


acre. C—Dusted at rate of 75 pounds per acre. Dusting done Sept. 15, 





1943, and photographs taken Oct. 19. 


—Courtesy of American Cyanamid Co. 
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TABLE 1. 
the undusted plots. 


Rate dusted Date of Moisture 
Variety Lb./Acre dusting at harvest 
8-17-43 13.0 
13.0 











Analytical data and yields of soybeans from plots dusted very:early as compared with 


Acre . Wt. of 
yield 200 beans % on dry basis 
Bu. Grams N Oil Ash 
9.5 24.9 6.3 18.07 4.6 
23.6 33.2 6.75 18.67 5.43 





TABLE 2. Analytical data on soybeans dusted at maturity. 








Rate of dusting 
Variety Pounds per acre 
Richland a 140 
| 1) 1) RITE ISAM SR en Se he snes 80 
Richland 0 





Weight of 
200 beans % content on dry basis 
Grams Nitrogen Oil Ash 
27.1 5.00 21.78 5.59 
28.9 5.27 20.62 5.48 
27.5 5.06 22.16 6.00 





TABLE 3. Analytical data on soybeans dusted just before maturity. 


Rate of dusting 


Pounds per acre Grams 
150 30.3 

100 30.06 

80 33.0 

80 35.6 

0 34.0 


W. of 200 beans 


% content on dry basis 


Nitrogen Oil As 
6.2 19.03 5.1 
6.6 16.65 5.1 
6.2 17.38 4.9 
6.2 17.63 4.9 
6.1 19.70 5.1 


TABLE 4, 





Moisture content of beans 























Sept. 29 Oct.6 Oct. 13 
% % % 
Not dusted ww. 46.9 31.2 20.6 
Dusted Sept. 11— 
106 Mara, ......: 262 17.9 14.3 
Dusted Sept. 22— 
RO le seen 30.1 19.0 15.0 
TABLE 5. 
n 
S 
3 
2 3 < 
: _ 2. 
2 = nas 
3 SE fF s se 
2 +f = 25 
- So ZR Sf pet.) 
Not dusted ................ 34.48 6.4 18.48 16.80 
Dusted Sept. 11 ....28.11 6.8 17.66 13.96 
Dusted Sept. 22 ....33.83 6.7 18.80 15.79 





dusting was done, Mr. Schaller had beans at 
two different stages of maturity. The variety 
was Richland. On one field the beans were 
at the degree of maturity where more than 
half of them had turned white; whereas on 
the other field the beans had been planted 
later and were less mature. On the latter 
field the stand was irregular, and no attempt 
was made to estimate the yield. Rates of 
cyanamid as low as 40 pounds per acre and 
as high as 250 pounds per acre were used 
in this experiment. It was planned to dust 
one field in the afternoon when the foliage 
was dry and the other the following morning 
when it would be wet with dew. The field 
of more mature beans was dusted on Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, and the other the following 
morning. However, on the morning of the 
16th, there was practically no dew, hence 
both fields were really dusted when the 
foliage was dry. 


RATES OF 
APPLICATION 


As was the case where the beans were 
dusted in an immature state, the leaves were 
all killed within one week. Where the rate 
was 75 to 150 pounds per acre the leaves 
all dropped off. At rates as high as 250 
pounds per acre the leaves were all dead and 
dried up, but they were still clinging to the 
plants. It has been noted that this same 
thing occurs when dusting cotton. Apparent- 
ly, when very heavy rates are used, the 
leaves are killed so quickly that the plant 
does not form an abscission layer and the 
leaves are “frozen” on the plants. Here 
again, 75 to 100 pounds per acre seemed to 
be the most satisfactory amount for removing 
the leaves. 


On the more mature field, which had a 
uniform stand, Mr. Schaller took some pains, 
when he combined, to estimate the yield on 
dusted plots as compared with those not 
dusted. The beans were not weighed, but 
he took note of how high they accumulated 
in the combine hopper from 4 acre and 
could see no difference in the yield on the 
dusted and undusted plots. 


Samples of beans from the mature field 
were saved and the results from laboratory 
studies are given in Table 2. 
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An examination of these data will show 
that there is no important difference in the 
weight of 200 beans. The nitrogen content 
(protein) has not been lowered, as was 
the case when the beans were dusted in an 
immature state; on the other hand, the oil 
content and ash appear to be slightly lower 
on the dusted beans. 


Samples of beans from the less mature 
field were analyzed and the results are 
given in Table 3. 


An examination of these data will show 
little effect on the ash content or on the 
percentage of nitrogen in the beans. It 
appears however, that the oil content has 
been lowered about two percent by dusting. 

There is another feature that may prove 
to be of importance in this connection. It 
has been known for several years that wheat 
following soybeans usually yielded less than 
wheat following oats other conditions being 
the same. This seems to be due to less 
nitrogen being. available to the wheat plants 
on the soybean stubble. The difference is 
much greater between the wheat yield on 
soybean and oats stubble when the beans are 
combined and the haulm is left on the field 
than when they are harvested with a binder 
and haulm is not returned to the field. This 
indicates that the soybean haulm is low in 
nitrogen and that when it decays it ties up 
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“Right up here, Gertrude. § have a seat!” ’ 























































nitrogen in the soil in the bodies of the 
bacteria causing the decay, at a time when 
the wheat plants needed it. Analysis of soy- 
bean haulm supports this view as it runs 
only about 0.9 percent nitrogen. It is known 
that, when organic residues containing less 
than 2 percent nitrogen, on the dry matter 
basis, are incorporated in the soil, the 
amount of available nitrogen in the soil is 
greatly reduced until the organic matter is 
rotted and the bacteria causing the decay 
die and disintegrate. It seems logical there- 
fore that the cyanamid applied as a dust 
to defoliate the plants might be effective in 
nullifying this depressing effect. In order 
to get some clue as to whether this might 
be expected, leaves which had fallen off 
the dusted and undusted soybean plants 
were gathered from the ‘ground in the Woost- 
er pilot experiment a month after dusting 
and the nitrogen content determined in the 
laboratory. The results are shown below: 








Sample Percent Nitrogen 
on dry basis 

Dusted dry 1.93 

Dusted wet ............. 2.28 

Not dusted 1.51 





Following the dusting experiments on Mr. 
Schaller’s farm at Maumee in 1943, the land 
was planted to corn the following spring 
(1944). Three plots were laid off to measure 
the residual effect on the corn yield of the 
cyanamid dust on the beans the previous 
year. All three plots received 200 pounds 
per acre of 3-18-9 fertilizer, plowed under. 
One of the plots received in addition 200 
pounds of granular Areo Cyanamid plowed 
under; a second plot was on land on which 
the soybeans had been dusted the previous 
year with 100 pounds of Aero Defoliant. 
The third plot received no treatment other 
than the basic treatment of 3-18-9. The 


results in the 1944 corn crop were as follows: 
Fertilizer plowed under Yield of corn per A. 


200 Ib, 3-13-9 4980 
200 Ib. 3-18-9 plus 200 Ib. granular 





CV AMAIA nnn acc ceeceneceeeeenen 040 
200 Ib. 3-18-9 plus 100 Ib. Aero De- 
foliant, applied to 
the soybeans. the 
previous year ..................5240 


In 1944 further experiments were carried 
out at the Ohio Experiment Station at 
Wooster. In all, 18 experimental plots were 
used, but in this report only three of these 
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will be discussed. The beans were planted 
late, and on September 11, the pods were 
well filled but the beans inside were still 
green. One plot was dusted on this date. 
Eleven days later half of the beans in the 
pods of undusted plants had lost their 
chlorophyl and had turned yellow. Another 
plot was dusted at this time and 48 hours 
later a heavy frost killed all the leaves. 
Starting one week after the last date of 
dusting, samples of beans were taken from 
each of these two dusted plots and from a 
plot of beans not dusted and moisture in 
the beans was determined. This was done 
again twice more at weekly intervals. Table 
4 gives the results of these moisture determ- 


inations. 


These data show that when the beans were 
dusted on September 22, only two days 
before they were frozen, they dried out 
faster than those frozen without being pre- 
viously dusted, although the leaves fell off 
those that were not dusted as soon as from 
those which were dusted. This indicates 
that the dusting had done something to the 
plants which caused them to dry out faster, 
even though frost killed the undusted beans 
at the same time as those that were dusted. 
A greenhouse experiment is being conducted 
at this time to investigate this feature 
further. 


The yield per acre and further laboratory 
investigation made on the 1944 crop are 
shown in Table 5. 


These data show that neither the yield 
nor the oil content were affected when 
the beans were dusted in their more mature 
state. When dusted 11 days earlier, the size 
of beans was reduced and the yield reduced 
proportionately. 


Defoliation of soybeans before combining 
is still in the experimental stage, but the 
following facts seem to be established: 


1. Soybeans can be completely defoliated in 
a week’s time by dusting with 75 to 100 
pounds of Cyanamid dust, known com- 
mercially as “Aero Defoliant.” 


2. When double this quantity is used, the 
leaves are killed but they continue to 
cling to the plants. 


3. The germination of beans harvested from 
defoliated plants is not injured. 


4. Dusting at immature stages lowers the 
oil content slighily. 


. Defoliation tends to reduce the ash con- 
tent of the beans. 


nn 


6. Aero Defoliant is effective in killing most 
weeds which are common in soybean 
fields. Smart weed was the least affected 


of any of the weeds noted. 
—sbhd— 

“Let’s Go Visiting” is the name of the new 
Wayne Feed radio show which went on 
the air July 3. The new show marks Allied 
Mills sixth consecutive year of radio adver- 


CS 


tising. 
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Floodlights engulf the work deck of the new million bushel soybean storage elevator being built 

by Pillsbury Mills in Clinton, Iowa. Here the night-trick shift of 120 high school football players 

from the Clinton area continues the round-the-clock concrete pouring job. The elevator, consisting 
of 44 tanks, each 120 feet high, will be completed in about two months. 


Pillsbury Elevator 


IS BUILT BY FOOTBALL PLAYERS 


The new million bushel concrete elevator 
being erected at Clinton, Iowa, by Pillsbury 
Mills next to the Pillsbury soybean solvent 
extraction plant will be ready to use in about 
two months. 


Pillsbury started construction of the ele- 
vator last fall. After the footings and base- 
ment level structure were built a labor 
shortage bogged down the job and the pro- 
ject was held up until more workmen could 
be secured. 


When the labor shortage situation failed 
to improve this spring leaders of the city 
of Clinton, labor, business and education got 
their heads together. Together they worked 
out arrangements with 120 football players 
from four high schools to go to work on the 
elevator after schools closed for the summer. 

On June 11 the gridders from Clinton, 
Lyons and St. Mary’s schools at Clinton 
and Fulton high across the Mississippi River 
in Illinois, began pouring concrete into the 
silo-like elevator forms. Coaches of the 
schools are also on the job as supervisors of 
the youths. It is an around-the-clock opera- 
tion with the boys working day and night as 
the concrete must be poured continuously in 
construction of this type. The elevator will 
consist of a battery of 44 tanks, or silos, 
each 120 feet high. 

The coaches value the job “as an oppor- 
tunity for the boys to get in swell condition 
for the fall football campaign.” 


A football ceremony was staged the first 
day the gridders worked and “Ron” Gibbs, 
manager of Pillsbury’s mill at Springfield, 
Ill., and a nationally known football referee, 
tooted the starting whistle. At noon officials 
of Pillsbury Soy division and Feed Mill 
at Clinton and from the general head- 
quarters in Minneapolis were hosts at a 
luncheon at the Lafayette hotel to honor 
the people who aided in getting the elevator 
construction resumed. Present were Clinton 
labor, civic and business leaders and the 
high school coaches. 


—sbd— 


Here farmers are hauling bagged soy- 
beans to a Henderson, Ky., warehouse. 
—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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Six-foot clipper type combine harvesting soybeans. 


21 Years of SOYBEAN HARVESTING 
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By HARRY C. SMITH 


Racine, Wisconsin 


@ Mr. Smith, who is service manager of the Massey-Harris Co., gives an account of 
some of the pioneer work with soybean harvesting. The large industry of today 
waited on the development of practical harvesting equipment for soybeans. 


major grain producing crop did not 

become of importance until about 

1924. It was first grown in Amer- 
ica as a forage or hay crop and a soil 
builder. Many, at that time, knew of 
the varied possibilities the soybean pos- 
sessed as a grain crop but because there 
was no suitable equipment to harvest such 
a crop of ripened grain, its field was lim- 
ited. 

The same equipment that planted and 
harvested the yearly wheat crop was used 
to harvest the beans, namely, the grain 
drill, the grain binder and_ stationary 
thresher. 

The soybean, when grown to maturity 
and ripened, shatters out of the pod quite 
easily. Consequently, the grain binder 
caused quite a loss in cutting and binding 
the crop. Also, the soybean kernel cracks 
or breaks quite easily, and the stationary 
grain thresher damaged too great a per- 
centage of beans in threshing what was 
left of the crop after the binder and at- 
tendant handlings had taken their toll of 
losses. These losses plus the costs of seed- 
ing and cultivating — plus the absence 
of a visible market for soybeans as a pro- 
duct — stifled anyone’s enthusiasm for 
growing the crop extensively. 

Gene Staley, founder of The Staley Co. 
of Decatur, Tl, and Garwood Brothers. 


y GROWING of soybeans as a 
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Stonington, Ill, the former a processor 
and the latter producers; partly through 
environment and partly through faith and 
vision might well be given credit for cre- 
ating the impetus that started the phe- 
nomenal growth of the soybean industry. 
There were others before these but space 
does not permit recounting them here since 
this story deals primarily with the devel- 
opment of soybean harvesting machinery. 


It was the Garwood Brothers who first 
showed the world that soybeans could be 
grown without excessive crop losses or 
without exhorbitant hand labor costs. The 
displacing of the horse with trucks and 
motor cars had cut deep inroads in the 
oats market. Visualizing the necessity 
for another farm crop to take the place 
of this loss of a market for their oat crop, 
the Garwoods turned to soybeans and a 
study of the attending problems. Their 
study of the harvesting problem took them 
to the makers of the combined wheat har- 
vesters that had already proven success- 
ful in wheat growing areas. 


Here, the Garwoods were rebuffed with 
the usual barrier that confounds every 
new enterprise. They visited two prom- 
inent manufacturers of combine-harvesters 
and were told that it was neither practic- 
able nor possible to try to harvest a crop 
of ripe soybeans with a “wheat machine.” 


This, however, did not stop them. They 
next visited the Massey-Harris Harvester 
Co. Here their story was greeted with 
a note of optimism. An agreement was 
eventually made whereby a Massey-Har- 
ris Reaper Thresher built to cut a 12-foot 
swath would be sent to the Garwood 
farms and tried out in a field of ripened 
beans at no cost to them if the machine’s 
operations proved unsuccessful. After 
some changes and alterations had been 
made by the Massey-Harris engineers, the 
reaper thresher was accepted by the Gar- 
wood Brothers as a successful and econ- 
omical harvester of ripe soybeans. 


THE CUT IN 
MAN-HOURS 


Before the advent of this equipment 
(1924) 13 man-hours, 29 horse-hours 
and three-quarters of a tractor hour were 
required to grow and harvest 1 acre of 
soybeans. Now an acre can be grown and 
harvested with 3.7 man-hours and 2.1 
tractor hours. The horse has practically 
disappeared from this field of activity. 

After these pioneers had proved to the 
world that the soybean possessed many 
possibilities, “Those who came to scoff 
remained to pray,” and almost overnight 
there began an intensive program of de- 
velopment. That area surrounding Deca- 
tur, Ill., became the center of activities at- 
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tending the development of the industry. 
Engineers representing the various farm 
implement manufacturers became almost 


a common sight in this area, seeking to.” 


develop their machines into satisfactory 
equipment for tilling and harvesting soy- 
beans. 

Professor J. C. Hackleman aided by Dr. 
W. L. Burlison of the University of Illi- 
nois, sensing the vast future of the soy- 
bean, began breeding types and varieties. 
Through selection and hybridization there 
soon developed plant species far superior 
both in adaptability and productivity to that 
grown and harvested on the Garwood farms 
in that history making season of 1924. 

During those first few years, a yield 
of 20 bushels per acre was considered 
quite prolific. Now yields of 40 bushels 
per acre are not too uncommon. 


CHANGE IN 
EQUIPMENT 


Through this change of plant growth 
it became necessary to make changes in 
the harvesting equipment to handle the 
new and heavier varieties. The increase 
in yield came from increased size in plant 
stalks, taller and of heavier structure. 
This heavier plant growth sometimes com- 
pletely covered the ground with a_ver- 
itable mat. The cutter bar of that first 
combine was not designed to cut through 
and deliver to the threshing mechanism 
such an interwoven mass of stems. Such 
a covering over the ground prevented the 
ground from readily drying after rainfall. 
This necessitated a machine of lighter 
weight so that fields could be travelled 
over without sinking deeply into the mud- 
dy surface. Also the matted tangled 
growth tended to resist any narrow pas- 
sages or change of direction of convey- 
ance. The development of a combine that 
would cut through thick foliage, close 
to the ground and convey the stalks 
straight back from the cutter bar without 
twisting or turning became almost a 
“must” in machine design. 

With this type of cutter bar and table 
as a beginning, it became a “natural” to 
build a combine with a wide threshing 
cylinder and separating body to thresh 
or hull the beans from the pod and sep- 
arate them from the plant-straw, thereby 
eliminating bottle necks and abrupt turns. 
The result was a combine tailor-made for 
handling soybeans, the straight through 
“clipper-type” combine with a scoop cut- 
ter bar and table cutting a 5- to 6-foot 
swath; driven with a power take-off shaft 
from the tractor to still further reduce 
machine weight and production cost. In 
short order, the “Scoop type” combine 
became the most popular soybean har- 
vester. 

True to the traditions of American in- 
genuity, this peak of efficiency bids fair 
to be superseded by a still more efficient 
type of combine, a development pioneered 
by the Massey-Harris Co. This new ma- 
chine is complete within itself, being self 
powered or “self-propelled,” thus elimin- 
ating the need for a tractor to power and 
propel the combine. Although this reduc- 
tion in required equipment is of major 
importance, it is not the most important 
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improvement embodied. This _ self-pro- 
pelled combine is capable of traveling 
over more difficult ground and muddier 


‘fields showing far less inclination to bog 


down in soft going. Besides these fea- 
tures the cutter bar embraces the full 
width across the frontal area of the ma- 
chine, thus like a lawn mower, it cuts 
everything before it. Tractor drawn com- 
bines are forced to trample down a part 
of the crop in making the first cut around 
a field. Soybeans are very easily shat- 
tered from the stalk and practically all the 
beans are lost from the plants that the 
tractor and combine have travelled over, 
It is conservatively estimated that this 
loss will add up to a minimum average of 
14 bushel per acre for the whole field. 

Another valuable feature is that the 
machine is not confined to follow each 
succeeding swath but may travel out into 
the standing crop at will. If there hap- 
pens to be a green spot in the field that 
should be left to ripen more, the self- 
propelled combine can detour around this 
spot without trampling down still more 
beans. 

The capacity of any combine is meas- 





HE high producing herds and flocks 

on the more efficient farms of our 

bountiful America are the best fed in 
the world. It is, however, quite a different 
story for the average farm animal and fowl. 
There always has been “protein hunger” 
among the common flocks and herds in this 
country. Our nation can double the use of 
concentrates before the saturation point is 
reached. If all the birds and farm animals 
could be fed a well-balanced diet the eff- 
ciency of producing beef, pork, milk and 
eggs would be stepped up many fold. 


It is generally agreed that for efficient 
production of meat, milk and eggs, high 
protein concentrates should be fed with 
carbohydrate feeds in the ratio of about 


1 to 6. 


On the basis of the prewar average years 
of 1937-41, the four principal feed grains, 
corn, oats, barley and grain sorghums total- 
ed 85.1 million tons fed. Other feed grains 
amounted to 4.5 million tons while grain 
by-products will add another 8.5 million 
tons. Thus, the quantity of all carbohydrate 


ured by tons of material handled per hour 
and not by miles per hour travel. There- 
fore, the speed, ,in miles per hour travel- 
led by a combine ‘should be regulated to 
match the density of the crop being cut. 
This new combine is equipped with var- 
iable speed traction drive so designed that 
the speed in miles per can be varied at the 
will of the operator at any speed between 
34 and 3 miles per hour, or 2 to 8 miles 
per hour without stopping to shift trans- 
mission gears or without changing engine 
speed. This makes it possible for the 
operator to increase travel speed in spots 
where the crop is light and to decrease 
speed where the crop is heavy without the 
loss of time required to stop and shift 
transmission gears that have only one, 
two, or more selections of fixed speeds. 


These transitions both in improved type 
of soybean varieties and harvesting equip- 
ment have played their part in elevating 
the soybean crop from an obscure acreage 
in 1924 of 448,000 yielding 11 bushels per 
acre to a grand total of 10,800,000 acres 
yielding 18.1 bushels per acre in 1943, 
An increase of approximately 2,400 per- 
cent in 20 years. 


PROTEIN HUNGER 
Must Be Met 


By LAMAR KISHLAR 


Member Soybean Research Council 


@ This article is second of a series of eight by 
well-known nutrition authorities on feeding live- 
stock and poultry. 


feeds fed averaged about 98.1 million tons 
per year for the 1937-41 period. 


Figure 1. The use trend of common 
high protein ingredients. M — Meat 
Scraps and Tankage, L—Linseed Meal. 
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Figure 2. Soybeans remove less phosphorus, potassium and calcium from the soil than 
other common crops. 


At a ratio of 1 to 6, it would require about 
16.3 million tons of high protein feeds (oil 
meal equivalent) to adequately balance the 
carbohydrate feed available for efficient live- 
stock and poultry production. 


However, supplies of high protein concen- 
trates for this period averaged only 7.7 mil- 
lion tons (oil meal equivalent) which is 
8.6 million tons less than the optimum re- 
quirement, or on an average, only one-half 
enough to do the best job. America has 
always been protein short, but it took a war 
to wake up the average feeder. 

During the war years, soybean oil meal 
was called upon to carry the extra demands 
for protein caused by the emergency. It 
was most fortunate that the soybean had 
secured a firm position in the domestic 
economy before war clouds appeared and 
that its production had grown from a mere 
five million bushels in 1924 to 107 million 
bushels in 1941. Later crops run up to a 
200 million bushel figure. 

The estimated use for feed of animal pro- 
teins (see FicurE 1), such as meat scrap, 
tankage, fish meal, and milk by-products, 
has remained almost constant for the past 
decade. The use trend of cottonseed meal 
also has remained nearly constant for the 
last 10 years. Only soybean oil meal and 
linseed oil meal have shown tremendous 
gains in production and consumption. It 
was soybean oil meal which took up the 
shock and supplied the increased protein 
demands caused by a global war. The minor 
oil meals including linseed meal, peanut 
meal and copra meal about doubled in con- 
sumption but because of their relatively 
small volume added only modestly to the 
total tonnage of protein concentrates used. 

In spite of a five-fold increase in 10 


years, soybean oil meal still fails to supply 
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the demand for proteins. A five hundred 
percent increase in soybean oil meal caused 
less than a one hundred percent increase 
in the total of high protein feed. But 
even a one hundred percent increase in the 
use of high protein feedstuffs fails to supply 
the war time demand or even balance the 
carbohydrate feeds which will be normally 
used in peace times. 


The reason for this can easily be seen 
from the record. On the basis of the October 
1, 1944 Crop Report supplies of the four 
principal feed grains total about 131 mil- 
lion tons which is about two million tons 
less than the year before. Other feed grains 
will amount to only 8.2 million tons, a 
drop of 7.5 million, while grain by-product 
feeds may add 6.0 million tons. Thus, the 
supplies of all carbohydrate feeds may be 
about 144.7 million tons in the 1944-45 
season. 

At the 1-6 ratio, it will require 24 million 
tons of high protein feeds (oil meal equiv- 
alent) to adequately balance and give effi- 
cient livestock and poultry production. Only 
about 7.5 million tons of oil meals and ani- 
mal proteins (oil meal equivalent basis) 
are available. American livestock and poul- 
try never have been adequately fed and 
much grain was always wasted. When pe- 
riods of emergency appear and more feeders 
practice better feeding, the shortage of 
proteins shows up and a scramble for the 
limited supplies occurs. 
little protein feed in proportion to carbo- 
hydrate feed for a balanced feeding program. 

In the postwar world it is the soybean 
which must continue to make up the need for 
protein. The production of animal proteins 
is limited by the livestock slaughtered and 
these will diminish when war time needs 
fall off. The production of fish proteins is 


We produce too: 


limited by restrictions of weather and avail- 
able fish. The amount of fish proteins has 
remained static for a decade. The avail- 
able cottonseed meal is slowly diminishing 
as the production of cotton is curtailed. 
Peanut crushing and linseed crushing gained 
under the stimulation of war but in compari- 
son with other protein concentrates their 
volumes do not greatly influence the total 
proteins available. It is the soybean which 
must carry the load of the peace time protein 
demand. In our postwar period, more soy- 
beans and less carbohydrate feeds will give 
us a better feeding economy. 

Not only is the soybean capable of filling 
the postwar need for protein but it is also 
qual‘fied to help maintain the nutrient ele- 
ments in our soil. The soybean, a legume, 
takes nitrogen from the air and deposits it 
in soil. At the same time, the soybean re- 
moves less phosphorus, potassium and cal- 
cium from the soil than corn, alfalfa or other 
crops commonly grown. (FicuRE 2). 

In animal nutrition we usually think of 
soybean proteins only as sources of amino 
acids for tissue building, overlooking the 
fact that the protein molecules also contain 
carbohydrate radicles which can serve as 
sources of energy just as efficiently as like 
amounts of carbohydrates from cereal grains 
or other sources. In practical feeding, it is 
better to supply a little excess protein rather 
than too little since excess can be eliminated 
from the animal body in the form of simple 
nitrogen compounds while a deficiency can- 
not be made good through conversion of 
carbohydrates into proteins. 

Because of the rapid advances being made 
by the agronomist, the soybean technologist, 
the soybean processor and the biological 
chemist of today, American agriculture to- 
morrow will be on a far more efficient and 
balanced basis which not only will conserve 
the soil but also will help produce better 
and less expensive meat, milk and eggs. In 
the postwar world, as in a world at war, it is 
the age-old soybean which will lead to a 


better way. 
—sbd— 


PREDICT IOWA 
CROP DECREASE 


A probable postwar decrease of four mil- 
lion acres in intertilled crops in Iowa is 
forecast by A. J. Englehorn and A. C. Bunce 
in Iowa State College Research Bulletin 
324, “Adjusting Crop Acreages for War 
Production to the Soil Resources of Iowa.” 

Such a decrease in intertilled crops would 


“be coupled with an increase of small grains 


by about two million acres and an equal 
amount of hay and pasture crops. 

“In percentage these figures indicate a 
reduction of about 35 percent in intertilled 
crops, an increase of about 40 percent in 
small grains and an increase of about 25 
percent in all hay and pasture. These 
changes will have repercussion upon the 
livestock system and will mean adjustments 
in the numbers of hogs and cattle.” 

By the authors’ estimate Iowa farmers 
have increased their acreage of intertilled 
crops by almost three million acres from 


1941 to 1943. 
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“THE USEFUL SOYBEAN” . . 


Health Stores Introduced It to the Public 


THE USEFUL SOYBEAN, A PLUS 
FACTOR IN MODERN LIVING, by Mil- 
dred Lager, 284 pages. Price $2.75. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 


This readable volume containing 350 
recipes is far more than another cookbook. 
It gives a history of the soybean industry 
and a good survey of soybean usage, both 
food and non-food. 


The author conducts a health food store 
in Hollywood, has had her own program 
on the air, is past president of the Health 
Food Dealers of Southern California and 
past vice president of the National Dietary 
Association. The book covers diets for dia- 
betics, allergics and other specialized diets. 
There is a good account of products such as 
tofu, milks, butters, etc., as well as the 
items of broader usage such as soybean oil, 
soy flour and grits. 

The author, who says that soybeans orig- 
inally were “thrust upon” her, has her own 
dietary philosophy. She gives little comfort 
to a public currently trying to solve all 
dietary problems by taking a few food pills 
daily. She says, “Synthetic vitamins and 
minerals will never equal the intricate com- 
binations of natural foods ... We must go 
back to the use of more natural, unrefined 
foods with their known and unknown vita- 
mins. We must replenish our soils and 
strive to produce foods that contain what 
nature intended them to contain.” 

The book pays tribute to the role of the 
health food store and small food manufac- 
turer in introducing soy foods to the Ameri- 
can public, a role that has been all too little 
appreciated. “The little food manufacturer 
has been a true pioneer in his work on 
soybeans ... In his experiments as a pioneer, 
often he did not know how to use the bean 
and literally stumbled along in its manu- 
facture. It is no wonder that his first prod- 


ucts were often unscientifically prepared and 
lacked uniformity as well as palate-tickling 
qualities. In spite of ridicule, hard work, 
sales resistance, and little demand, the soy 
manufacturer has blazed new trails and 
gradually conquered new territories .. . 
Today’s successes are built upon the strug- 
gles of the pioneers of the past.” 


DOWN 
KITCHEN DRAIN 

Of her own efforts, the author writes, “I 
have worked with doctors, nutritionists, and 
dieticians who wanted to experiment with 
soy or who wanted soy products for their 
patients. Sometimes securing the products 
was not an easy task. When I did get them, 
I had to make up recipes. To be sure, I 
must admit that many of these concoctions 
eventually found their way down the kitchen 
drain . . . The first soy flour was gritty; 
the hulls had not been removed; it was 
bitter and beany in taste. Bakers experi- 
mented with soy bread, and no two batches 
turned out the same. Canned soy milk was 
an unheard-of product. When it did appear, 
it was far from perfect. Nevertheless, milk- 
allergy babies thrived on it . . . Every soy 
pioneer can tell the same story, be he plant 
scientist, grower, processor, food manufac- 
turer, or even consumer; we were all lumped 
into the same class, ‘fanatics’.” 

A section is devoted to restrictive govern- 
mental regulations of soy products which 
include margarine and soy milk, and soy 
flour in baked products, ice cream and 
sausage meats. The author makes an inter- 
esting comparison between the attitude of 
our government on this subject, and the 
governments of Great Britain and Canada, 
which welcome the addition of soy flour in 
bakery goods to raise nutritional value. In 
this country the present main reliance is on 
synthetic vitamins for food enrichment. Can- 
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32 figures and tables, $2.75 
This book brings you the dramatic story of 
the soybean, modern industrial and nutri- 
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history of its criental migration. Here, 
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ada actually classes these products as 
adulterants, 


A short section on terminology is some- 
what confusing. The author frequently uses 
“meal,” a word which devils the industry 
since it may be used to refer to more than 
one product. Her use of “soy feeds” may 
bother the trade. 


The author does a good job of citing 
references and authorities, which will make 
the book helpful to the student who wishes 
to pursue the subject further. Files of the 
Soybean Digest and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and university publications were 
heavily drawn upon. 


THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY, Vot. 
VII. Harry Bennett, Editor. The Chemical 
Publishing Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 474 
pages. Price $6.00. 

Amateur and professional farmers, just 
plain gardeners, in fact anyone who deals 
in or enjoys growing things will find much 
of utility and interest in the recently pub- 
lished Vol. VII of The Chemical Formulary. 
Behind this imposing title there are 2,500 
formulas for making almost anything easily, 
quickly and inexpensively at home. The first 
general publication of directions for making 
up the famous DDT insecticides is only one 
of its many aids to gardeners and farmers. 
Full directions for making almost any other 


mixture needed for garden, home and live- 


stock care are included. 


Numerous formulas employing soybean 
oil, lecithin and soy flour as well as recipes 
for stock feed including soybean oil meal are 
included, but since these items are not in- 
dexed they are not readily located. 


—sbhd— 


BEES OFFER 
SOY MARKET 


Beekeepers offer one of the newer markets 
for soy flour, now being used extensively as 
an ingredient in pollen supplements for bee 
feeding. 

Pollen is the high-protein food which bees 
normally use for brood rearing. They gather 
it from flowers and store it in the hives. 
Supplies are apt to be low in the spring 
months, and it is at this time that the 
supplementary feeding is done. 


Experimental feeding of bees with soy 
flour in pollen supplements has been carried 
on by the U. S. Bee Culture Laboratories 
at Madison, Wis., the division of entimology 
at the University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., and 
the Dominion Experiment Farm at Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Some 25 different foods were tested at 
St. Paul, with combinations of soy flour and 
dried brewers’ yeast or dry skim milk prov- 
ing the most satisfactory. Expeller processed 





flour with a 5 to 7 percent fat content is 
recommended. An article by Mykola H. 
Haydak describing the work at St. Paul 
was published in the April issue of American 
Bee Journal. 


That bees have a liking for soy flour is 
reported by L. F. Childers in American Bee 
Journal. He writes: 


“There is something about dry soy flour 
that makes bees crazy for it. If you are one 
of those who wake up in the morning with 
a dark brown taste in your mouth and you 
are all fussy and want to kick the dog 
around, let me suggest you get a pasteboard 
box two feet square for 40 or 50 hives, cut 
it down to about four inches deep and place 
two or three inches of soybean flour in it. 
Take it to the apiary on the first sunny day 
of spring, place it in the open where the sun 
beats down and out of the wind, and hang 
around a bit. 


“Within a half hour the bees will be out 
there eating and filling their pollen baskets, 
scrambling around. It is downright amusing 
and it won't be long before your face will 
crack into a smile that will get bigger as 
you find yourself leaning up against a tree 
laughing all the slats loose in your old rusty 
hide. It is good for the bees and good for 
the blues. Let me dare you to try it. If the 
bees don’t perform, I will buy Joe Stalin a 
brand new corncob pipe.” 
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A winning team, by any definition. NOD-O-GEN, the pretested inoculator for 
all legumes, is time proven and farm proven. When the farmer uses NOD-O-GEN 
he gets bigger crops .. . he raises richer feed . . 


soil. For these reasons the farmer likes NOD-O-GEN and buys it year after year. 
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National Acreage Is 
Down 2 Percent 


The July report of the U. S. Crop Report- 
ing Board places the 1945 national soybean 
acreage at 13,283,000 acres grown alone for 
all purposes. This is 2 percent under the 
1944 crop but 46 percent larger than the 
10 year national average. 

The Board estimates 10,392,000 acres for 
harvest, 1 percent below last year. About 
the same acreage as last year is indicated 
for Cornbelt states, which produce about 
90 percent of the harvested crop. 


First official forecast of 1945 production 
will be made August 10. 

Indicated acreage for 17 principal soy- 
bean producing states is as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, 92,000; Ohio, 1,321,000; Indiana, 
705,000; Illinois, 4,050,000; Michigan, 140,- 
000; Wisconsin, 92,000; Minnesota, 646,000: 
Towa, 1,984,000; Missouri, 862,000; Kansas, 
298,000; Virginia, 194,000; North Carolina, 
325,000; Kentucky, 175,000; Tennessee, 
223,000: Alabama, 244,000; Mississippi, 


UV hy Chcle Sem ts wtecad more than 
6 MILLION DOLLARS, 


A DAY 





BALANCE SHEET 





In the other World War 


The railroads, in 1918, performed 
405 billion ton-miles of freight serv- 


ice. 


Railroads performed 42 billion miles 
of passenger service in 1918. 


Freight rates were raised about 25%. 


The government took over the oper- 
ation of the railroads. 


Deficits resulting from Federal op- 
eration cost the taxpayers 2 million 
dollars a day. 
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In this World War 
The railroads, in 1943, performed 


727 billion ton-miles of freight serv- 
ice, 737 billion in 1944. 


Railroads performed 87 billion miles 
of passenger service in 1943 and 95 
billion in 1944, 


Freight rates remain substantially 
the same as they were prior to the 
war. 


The railroads have remained under 
their own management. 


The railroads are paying Federal 
taxes at the rate of more than 4 mil- 
lion dollars a day—to say nothing 
of their state and local taxes. 








ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
MU United for Victory 





263,000, and Arkansas, 375,000. 

Correspondents report that flood condi- 
tions in southern Illinois and parts of In- 
diana, Missouri and Kansas have so delayed 
planting or replanting that maturity of the 
crop is questionable in those sections. 

July 1 reports of Soybean Digest crop 
correspondents follow: 


ARKANSAS 

Tildon Easley, extension agronomist, Little 
Rock: All plantings late. Due to extremely 
wet weather in early spring practically no 
soybeans were planted early. During last 
two weeks in May and first week of June 
faverable weather allowed a good percentage 
of crop to be planted. But following week 
extremely heavy rains resulted in some bot- 
tom lands where beans were planted being 
flooded again. 

CONNECTICUT 

J. S. Owens, professor of agronomy, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs: Planting date 
two to three weeks late. Growth small due 
to late planting. Continued wet weather has 
not only delayed planting but has also in- 
creased yields of biennial and_ perennial 
forage crops so much that soybean plantings 
will not be greater than 1944 and perhaps 
smaller. Approximately 100% for hay, pas- 
ture or silage. 


ILLINOIS 
Frank S. Garwood & Sons, Stonington, for 
south central: Planting date 15 to 25 days 
late. Acreage 120 to 125% of 1944. Maturity 
and condition 75% normal. Many more 
acres planted to soybeans than normal. Due 
to lateness of season many farmers being 
afraid of chinch bugs reduced corn and in- 
creased soybean acreage. Soybeans also 

gained at expense of oats. 


Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west central: 
Planting date 30 days late. Acreage 75% 
of 1944. Still a lot to be planted. Condition 
and maturity 50% normal. Much of what is 
planted is in water soaked seedbed and 
weedy. Growth small for age. Considerable 
corn acreage will probably be replaced with 


beans. 


A. J. Surratt, agricultural statistician in 
charge, Springfield: Illinois soybean plant- 
ing of an increased acreage started with 
near timely planting for 60% of the total 


‘ acreage up to June 5th. The necessity of 


replanting about a sixth of this due to 
drowned out lowland and low parts of fields, 
also from seed rotting in cold wet soils on 
poorly drained land during the abnormally 
cold weather of late May and early June 
reduced the timely planted acreage to about 
50%. Cool weather set back growth a week 
later than usual for this earlier half of the 
crop. Irregular planting progress followed 
in northern and northeastern quarter o! 
Illinois with little or no planting possible i 
southern and west-central sections up t 
June 22nd. Planting was again resumec 
June 22nd with the better progress north 
eastward in the state, but continued to be « 
slow struggle due to wet weather in the 
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BLAW-KNOX is READY 


The vegetable oil industry is far from new, but until recently the processes 





employed were crude and inefficient. Blaw-Knox Engineers were among the 
f first to design and build entirely new equipment, employing radically new 
‘ methods of operation. 


The results of this pioneering, the data obtained from many surveys and the 
; complete manufacturing facilities of Blaw-Knox are available to everyone 
k wishing to take advantage of technological advances which improve the 
product and lower production costs. 


: BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 
2030 Farmers Bank Building + Pittsburgh « Pennsylvania 
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southern and lower west-central quarters. 


Planting was about 2/3 completed by June 
23rd and 80% by June 30th with the un- 
planted acreage largely in the southern half 
where planting will continue until mid- 
July. In this latter area June rainfall was 
about double normal and the southern quar- 
ter of the state has had one of the wettest 
and most discouraging seasons ever recorded. 
Some land will remain idle in that area 
this year. Fortunately for soybeans, the 
larger part of the acreage to be harvested 
for beans is located in the northeast quarter 
of Illinois where the prospect is well above 
average. A rather important soybean area in 
lower east central Illinois is very late, in 
fact considerable acreage remains to be 
planted there. Outlook in the main pro- 
ducing area ranges from poor to good and 
will average fair. Outturn of the very late 
sown soybeans is problematical. 


Gilbert F. Smith, Newman, for east cen- 


tral: Planting date two weeks late. Acre- 
age 15% less than 1944. Many acres to be 
sown. Much water still standing in fields. 


J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for Cham- 
paign and adjoining counties: More early 
planting than any previous years. Less very 
late planting than in 1944. Condition and 
maturity average. Current moisture supply 
good. Heavy rainfall through April, May 
and June. Close observing farmer is learn- 
ing it is profitable to plant beans in advance 
of corn, especially with coming of corn borer 
that is here to stay. By so doing he is in- 
sured of earlier maturity, and an opportunity 
to get soybeans to market earlier when 
weather is favorable. Likewise close observ- 
ing grower is selecting varieties that fit into 
greatest efficiency of soybean production. 
There has been a sound and constructive 
recommendation not to plant the entire acre- 
age, that is of course unless you have only 
small acreage, to one variety. More and 
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70 PINE STREET 


Keeping Up With 
Commodity Regulations 


‘a takes a specialist with thorough-going knowl- 
edge of commodity markets, and the various 


Washington agencies whose programs so greatly 


changing developments. 

e We have a resident Washington representative 
who can and does give our clients a quick report on 
new rulings when they occur, and integrates the 
reports with keenly alert brief studies and interpre- 


: tations of how commodity markets are being 


= These on-the-spot, up-to-the-minute surveys are 
available to you. With rapidly changing national 
E commodity trends so important at this moment, we 
suggest you ask our Commodity Department now 


to place its facilities at your service. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 87 Cities 
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more you hear farmers saying, “The Lincoln 
soybean has been oversold,” not inferring 
that it isn’t an excellent soybean, but rather 
it hasn’t been tried on a wide enough scale 
to give full picture. The better method 
seems to be to fit the variety to the particular 
farm. 

J. C. Hackleman, professor crops exten- 
sion, University of Illinois, Urbana: 6.28 
in. rain in 14 of first 18 days in June. 
Growers planted all Lincolns they could 
get, then all Richlands and Earlyanas they 
could get for June and July planting. 


INDIANA 

Peter J. Lux, Indiana Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee, Indianapolis: Planting 
date week or more behind normal. Acre- 
age about same as 1944 in most areas. Con- 
dition at or above normal except for wet 
spots. Maturity average. Current moisture 
over supplied in most areas. Southern one- 
third of state held up due to heavy rain 
and floods, with sizeable acreage drowned 
out or planting delayed. Soybeans may still 
replace corn that was drowned out or not 
planted in many southern counties. Hay 
and pasture conditions generally excellent 
except for rain and flood conditions in cer- 
tain areas. 

K. E. Beeson, Indiana Corn Growers Asso- 
ciation, West Lafayette: Except in south- 
western quarter soys were planted largely 
during last 10 days of May and early June. 
Acreage probably slightly less than 1944. 
Stands seem good but abundance of rainy 
weather may contribute to weedy and grassy 
soys. Excessive wet weather in southwest 
delayed plowing and floods in river bottoms 
in latter half of June make necessary delays 
in planting until July. Expected that an 
extensive acreage of short season soys will 
be planted. Short acreage of red clover and 
difficulties of saving first cutting of alfalfa 
and red clover will contribute to consider- 
able acreage of soys harvested for hay this 


fall. 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultura! Service, 
Ft. Wayne, for northeast Indiana and north- 
west Ohio: 95% planted by or before norm- 
al season. Acreage about same as 1944. 
Condition and maturity norma]. Some beans 
(not over 5%) planted in late June on fields 
where earlier plantings of corn or beans 
drowned out. 

IOWA 

Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, for north- 
east: Planting date normal. Acreage 10% 
less than 1944. Maturity 10 days late. 
Moisture supply ample. Other legumes good; 
will not be many beans used for hay. 

O. N. La Follette, Feed Institute of Iowa, 
Des Moines: Planting date late, comparable 
with 1944, Total acreage of state compar- 
able with 1944, Considerable planting of 
beans in southern and west central Iowa 
during last week of June. Maturity slightly 
later than 1944. Cool, wet weather retarded 
growth of early planting. Amount for hay 
depends on final conditions this fall. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana, for western: 
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Beans off to late start. Cold, wet weather 
not conducive to rapid growth. Stand spot- 
ted due to excessive water and mudding in. 


KANSAS 
E. A. Cleavinger, extension division Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, for east: Beans 
normally planted by June, 15 but planting 
not yet completed. Acreage 80% of 1944, 
but later planting will increase this. Condi- 


tion 75% due mostly to late seeding. 8 FA 1 BY P| 
ail FOR SOY ND 
A. A. Johnson, Michigan State College, a4 0D TT bg 
East Lansing: Planting date two to three AY) YB eA i | TS 


weeks late. Acreage reduced somewhat by 
late planting season. Late season created 
unusual demand for early maturing varieties. 


Condition and maturity late. Current mois- iN * BURLAP *« DA PER-LINED 


one aol ; 3 gs * COTTON * PAPER 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., Faribault, 





for south central: Planting date about nor- 
mal. Acreage about same as 1944. July 
1 condition good. Soybeans can take more 
water than corn. Maturity two weeks late. 




















Most acreage planted for ripe beans. How- BR A G C oO 
ever, due to late, wet season, beans when 2 > 
available put in for hay 4 ‘| GENERAL SALES OFFICES. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD.. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
John W. Evans, Montevideo, for southwest = | COAST TO COAST BAG SE RVICE 
central: Planting date delayed one week. cmmmimmeni ; 
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Acreage about same as . Moisture sup- 4 | DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA umpies tine 
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date 15 days late. Excess of moisture during 
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Today all Purina is engaged in a “Food for Victory” Crusade 

.. ‘Crusade to help the farmers of America produce effi- 
ciently the most meat, milk and eggs from the supplies of 
feed now available. Purina's five soybean processing plants 
—every man and every machine—are in this Crusade pro- 


ducing to capacity. 
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June. Acreage 25% above 1944. July 1 
condition early planted beans good. Seed 
beans are having demands far above their 
supply for adapted seed. Rain and cold 
weather slowed up corn planting. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

B. E. Groom, Greater North Dakota Asso- 
ciation, Fargo: We had a very late and un- 
favorable seeding season. There are fellows 
still seeding flax here in North Dakota. 
That $5.00 an acre program for flax just 
about upset all practical common sense 
programs for operators. We will have the 
acres but whether we get flax remains to be 
seen. In the 45 years I have spent up here I 
have never seen a first class crop when we 
did not have some good soaking June rains. 
We have not had them this year — we have 
considerable moisture but it has been light 
showers and spotted. This unfavorable seed- 
ing season combined with an acute labor 
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Grain and bean storage is important 


to both grower and elevator. Neff & 
Fry bins provide that extra capacity 
you will need. The answer to maxi- 
mum storage operating efficiency lies 
in specialized designing —a service 
which we are more than equipped to 
render, having completed hundreds 
of contracts for storage of any ma- 
terial needed in your business. Bins 
in any capacity. Guaranteed. Trained 


erection crews. Get catalog — and 


have us quote on your needs. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
CAMDEN, OHIO 
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shortage, appeal to grow flax and other 
things has naturally cut down the soybean 
program. On a trip that I made this week 
I noticed a good many fields of soybeans 
about four inches high. 


OHIO 

Ohio State University for western and 
northwestern: Planting date about a week 
late. Acreage perhaps about 10% less than 
1944, Maturity a little late due to excessive 
moisture and cool weather. 

W.G. Weigle, manager Marsh Foundation 
Farms, Van Wert, Ohio, for northwest: Aver- 
age of all planting one week late. Acreage 
about 5% larger than 1944, Condition 
80% due to water damage and weeds. 
Maturity about week late. Heavy rains 
throughout territory latter half of June. 

WISCONSIN 

John P. Dries, Saukville for southwest: 
Planting date 20 days late. Acreage same 
as 1944. Maturity 20 days late, very slow 
growth. Current moisture supply poor. 
Seems to the writer we will have to have a 
long fall season to mature soybeans in Wis- 
consin in 1945, 

George Briggs, Agricultural College, Mad- 
ison: Planting date normal some areas but 
40% of state later than normal. Acreage 
about same as 1944, Current moisture sup- 
ply too plentiful. 





PUBLICATIONS 











SOYBEANS: CERTAIN AGRONOMIC, 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, ECONOMIC, 
AND INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS, by J. H. 
Shollenberger, Commodity Development 
Division, and Warren H. Goss, Engineering 
and Development Division, Northern Reg- 
ional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois. 
Mimeographed. 84 pages. 


Another of the highly informative pamph- 
lets on soybeans that have been coming 
from the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory with considerable regularity. A good 
handbook on recent production and usage of 
the crop, with complete statistics from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Census. 


There are chapters on the chemical com- 
position, culture, crop disposition and mar- 
keting. One value of the publication lies 
in its detailed statement on utilization of 
both the oil and oil meal fractions in food 
and non-food products and livestock feeds, 
showing volume consumption for each 
product during recent years. 

Of general interest to those engaged in 
processing or contemplating construction of 





“The correct solution of all postwar problems is very simple, Senator. 
Just let the interest on the government debt pay all the taxes.” 





—Superior Separator Co. 
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such plants is the discussion of the economi- 
cal type, location and size of processing 
plants. The authors are not too encouraging 
to the small plant, particularly what they 
call the “ultra-small installation” which 
might be set up in a barn or operated to 
serve a small community. They point out 
that prior to the time the government as- 
sumed control of the processing industry not 
one such mill had proved itself successful 
in direct competition with larger mills. “A 
complete study of operating costs in mills 
of various sizes reveals that it is much 
cheaper to crush soybeans in large plants 


than in small ones,” they state . .. “No Every mixed feed manufac- 
general statement can be made in regard : 


to the smallest size of soybean mill that is turer (or feeder), knows that 
practicable, for the answer to this question Swift’s Soybean Oil Meal is 
varies from location in accordance with 

many economic factors... The one-expeller a quality protein base for 
type of mill has proved perfectly satisfactory 































in many locations for small-scale operation.” livestock and poultry feeds. 


This is a handy reference work. It is our It will help you balance your 
understanding that it will be available for . . f 
limited distribution later in the summer. analysis economically. And it 


—sbhd— adds extra palatability plus 





important nutrients. 


Mi wrhelt StLreet Due to the heavy demand, 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN supplies of Swift’s Soybean 

DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” for a 

their classified advertising. If you have Oil Meal are limited. We have 

processing machinery, pap ed yd 
t, bean seed, t itex in- « ‘ 

terest to the industry, advertise them here. been and still are doing our 





Rate: 5c per word per issue. very best to distribute every 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 
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FOR SALE — Used Steel Storage Tanks, | Meal on a fair and equitable 
8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 18,000 gal. and other 


basis. 
sizes. Stanhope, Rosemont, Penna. 





UNIVERSAL 8 pc. Tool Set, $14.85—10 pe., 
$19.85; Wrench Set, 6 pc. box end, $7.85— 
Open end, $9.85; Combination Box and 
Open 8-wrench set, $14.95; Midget 14” or 


34” Socket Set in case, $19.85; Standard 
14” 15-pe. Socket Set & Case, $29.85; A om pa ny 


Tractor 34” 14-pce. Socket Set & Case, 
$49.85. Immediate shipment. Clip ad. Mail Mills at: Champaign, Hlinois Cairo, Illinois 


check now! Universal Tool Co., 1527 | Des Moines.lowa F : 
es, ‘ostoria, Ohio Blytheville, Arkansas 
Grand, SBD9, Kansas City, Mo. — : 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 





FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 





“Along the Line in New York and Pennsylvania” is the last in a series of booklets by 
the Nickel Plate Road. There is little soybean lore in this book but the location of the 
two processing plants at Buffalo is starred on one map. 


* x * 


Circular No. 724 of the U. S. Department of Agriculture is “Results of Tests of 
Commercial Legume Inoculants in 1944.” Greenhouse tests were made by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry on 143 soybean samples with inoculants under 35 different brand names. 
Varieties used in the tests were Biloxi, Laredo, Tokyo and Virginia field soybeans; and 
Giant Green, Sousei, and P. I. No. 81044 edibles. 


* * * * 


Because of the shortage of labor arrangements were made for German war prisoners 
from the prison camp at Algona, Iowa, to pour the concrete for the second unit of nine 
storage bins at the General Mills soybean processing plant at Belmond. The prisoners 
worked in three shifts of 35 men each and were transported back and forth by bus. They 
brought their own lunches. 

* * * * 

Col. Charles A. Selby, treasurer of The Nicholson Co., Inc., of New York City, a 
member of the General Staff Corps, Pacific Ocean Areas, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for meritorious achievement in connection with military operations against the 
enemy on Kwajalein Island and Eniwetok Atoll, Marshall Islands Group. 

* * * * 

The question of types of soy flour available to bakers, the use of each type in various 
bakery items, a table of the composition of each type and a few formulas for bakery products 
in which soy flours are used are all covered in Bulletin 130 of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, prepared by Ralph M. Bohn, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
A copy of this valuable bulletin can be obtained on request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill., if a 3c stamped addressed envelope is enclosed, 

* # * x 


A. A. Levinson, industrial consultant until recently general sales manager for the 
Glidden Co., was principal speaker for the Midwest section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. Mr. Levinson believes that the soybean industry still has some difficulty 
to overcome in convincing the public of the nutritional value of its products. 


* * * 


A three-page bulletin, No. 131, entitled, “The Use of Soy Flour in the Baking Industry” 
by L. G. Trempel, of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., has been released by the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers to its membership. This bulletin covers the general description 
of soy flours, their composition and uses. There is included a description of the use of 
soy flour in pie dough, sweet dough, cake, cookies, bread and pan grease. A copy of this 
bulletin will be sent on request to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill., if a 3c stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

* * * * 

Excavation has started for the construction of a soybean plant and elevator in Mexico, 
Mo., for the Missouri Farmers Association, with priorities having been granted by the 
WPB. The soybean plant will crush about 500,000 bushels annually, and storage will hold 
about 275,000 bushels. The plant, which will be built by a local construction company, re- 
places the mill owned by the MFA, but never placed in operation, which burned more than 
a year ago. 


* bo * * 


The Delphos (Ohio) Grain and Milling Co. is operating its modern soybean processing 
plant after almost a year of preparation which included the complete remodeling of the 
company building. Floyd Hiegel is manager. Capacity is 2,000 bushels of soybeans daily. 


Wm. A. Albrecht, chairman of the department of soils at the University of Missouri, is 
to leave about July 15 to teach in the Army University in France for some months, Dr. Al- 
brecht will be on the faculty to teach boys of university grade in the army of occupation, 


“x = 


Into the discussion of the relative nutritional merits of soy flour and skimmilk solids 
in bread enrichment comes the report of Harris, Clark and Lockhart (Arch. Biochem. 4, 243-7) 
that when rats were fed diets containing various proportions of milk solids and soy flours, 
maximum growth as reflected in weight gains was shown by animals receiving bread containing 
3 percent skimmilk solids and 3 percent full fat soy flour. 
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ALLIED MILLS 
PRESIDENT DIES 

John B. De Haven, president of Allied 
Mills, Inc., died June 25 of a heart attack 
at a hospital in Highland Park, Ill., where 
he had been hospitalized for a rest. He was 
62 years old. 

Mr. De Haven was one of the country’s 
best known feed manufacturers, and had 
been with Allied Mills and its predecessors 
for 42 years. Since the death of H, G. At- 
wood four years ago he had been president 
of the firm. Prior to that time he was exe- 
cutive vice president. He served as chair- 
man of the board of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association for three terms 
from June, 1940, to June, 1943. 


—sbhbd— 


RECOMMENDS 
VARIETIES FOR 
THE MIDWEST 


Soybean variety posters published by Ohio 
State College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois and Purdue University Extension 
Service in cooperation with Central Soya 
Co., Inc., are now being distributed in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, J. W. Calland, director 
of agronomic research for Central Soya, an- 
nounces. 

Variety recommendations for 1946 for the 
different sections of each state are carried 
on the posters, about 18,000 of which are 
being distributed. 

In Ohio distribution is largely through 
county agents’ offices, aided by vocational 
agriculture teachers and certified seed grow- 
ers. Indiana will distribute by mail to ele- 
vators and grain dealers, seed growers’ asso- 
ciations, county agents, vocational agricul- 
ture teachers, Triple-A offices and farm bu- 
reau cooperatives. In Illinois distribution 
will be largely through farm advisers. 

Ohio limits recommended varieties to 
Earlyana, Richland and Lincoln, which can 
be done readily because 90 percent of the 
state’s production comes from about 40 coun- 
ties in the northwestern section where Lin- 
coln can replace all of the present midseason 
varieties. 

Indiana has dropped its old favorites, Dun- 
field and Mandell, with other midseason 
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varieties to be replaced with Lincoln. The 
later varieties, Chief, Gibson and Patoka, 
are retained for the southern parts of the 
state. 

Illinois still clings to Illini, which consti- 
tutes a large share of the state’s acreage, 
in its midseason recommendations along 
with Lincoln. For the late varieties, Chief, 
Patoka and Mt. Carmel, which is more 
popular than Gibson in Illinois, are recom- 
mended. 

“It would seem that recommending only 
a few top varieties in each state should in- 
sure adequate supplies of quality seed and 
certainly better beans for processing,” states 
Calland. “Some of the notoriously low oil 
varieties that have been recommended in 
the past have been a serious handicap to 
the soybean industry. 

“We feel that getting out these posters 
is a step toward closer cooperation between 
the processor and the splendid men con- 
nected with the state universities, experi- 
ment stations, and extension departments, 
who are working with the grower on the 
preblems connected with the production of 
the soybean crop. Naturally our feed sales- 
men, soybean buyers, and others of our com- 
pany will give full assistance to see that 
these posters are given wide distribution.” 

—sbd— 

The Chicago Board of Trade has issued 
its 1944 volume of statistics, containing re- 
ports on grain securities, live stock, crops 
and prices for that year. It is bound to 
conform with previous annual reports pub- 
lished in book form by the Exchange and 
contains in full a record of the year’s busi- 
ness, its officers, rules and regulations of 
interest and importance to the grain trade 
and much other valuable information. 


Officials of McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, 
announce that J. B. McCorkle, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been named head of the newly 
creafed calf feed department. Mr. McCorkle 
will have charge of sales, distribution and 
research. He has been in charge of beef herds 
at Ohio State University for the past eight years. 
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Soy Bean Processing Plants 


Regardless of Size 
Look to PRATER for SERVICE 





KNOWLES & SONS, Mellot, Indiana, is one of the moderate sized plants 


that has been outstandingly successful in the processing of Soybeans. 


This firm called on Prater Service for 
engineering aid in laying out their 
plant to secure the most efficient oper- 


ation for meal grinding. 


A Prater Pulverizer is the central unit 
in the meal grinding section and the 
entire layout is arranged for present 
efficiency and future expansion. Shown 
at right are Messrs. Milford and Reed 


L. Knowles, the operators. 





Regardless of the size of your plant or the nature of 
your problem Prater Service is equipped to handle it. 


PRATER 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1825 South 55th Avenue ° Chicago 50, Ill. 
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DIGESTIBILITY AND BIOLOGICAL 
VALUE OF SOY PROTEIN IN WHOLE 
SOYBEANS, SOY FLOUR AND SOY 
MILK, by William M. Cahill, Lawrence J. 
Schroeder and Arthur H. Smith, department 
of physiological chemistry, Wayne Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, Detroit. Pub- 
lished in Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 28, No. 3. 

Soybeans are exceptionally rich in pro- 
tein and it is of considerable practical im- 
portance to have as much information as 
possible on the nutritive qualities of soy 
protein. 


Experiments with animals have indicated 
that the protein of whole soybeans, after an 





appropriate heat treatment, is superior to 
the proteins of other legumes in its growth- 
promoting properties. Experiments with 
human beings are also desirable. 

The research was undertaken to study the 
digestibility and the biological value of 
soy protein. in adult human subjects. The 
products examined were whole soybeans, soy 
flour and soy milk, in comparison with egg 
protein. 

The experimental subjects were all males 
from the medical school staff and student 
body. Experiments were carried out with 
three separate diet squads. 

The subjects ate all their meals in one of 


PICTURE OF 


SOYBEAN FEED 


Pressed or Solvent Process Soy- 


bean Feeds make available their 


rich ‘nutritive values at highest 


efficiency as pellet feeds produced 


on CALIFORNIA Pellet Mills. 
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CALIFORNIA rewer 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY m I LS s 
1800 Folsom St., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. > 
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the departmental laboratoriés which served 
both as dining room and kitchen. During a 
preliminary interval the individuals were fed 
a standard egg diet. After the preliminary 
interval, the first soybean product period 
began. This was followed by egg and soya 
product periods, so spaced that a soya prod- 
uct period was always adjacent to an egg 
period. All of the experimental periods were 
six days in length. 

The subjects remained in good health 
throughout the study and changes in body 
weight were only moderate. 

Results obtained indicate that the aver- 
age biological values of the three soya prod- 
ucts are not widely dissimilar, being 94.5 
percent for the protein in cooked whole soy- 
beans, 91.7 percent for cooked soy flour, and 
95.3 percent for soy milk (based on a rating 
of 100 percent for egg protein.) 

The comparatively high biological value 
of soy protein as determined in the studies 
with human subjects is in accord with the 
results of investigations with animals which 
have given evidence of the good nutritional 
qualities of this protein. Not only is suitably 
prepared soy protein capable, as the sole 
source of protein in the diet, of supporting 
good growth in experimental animals, but 
soy flour supplements greatly improve the 
nutritive value of patent flour. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 
PROCESSING FOR THE PROTEIN VAL- 
UE OF FOOD PRODUCTS. Studies with 
Soybean, Coconut and Sunflower Seed, by 
H. H. Mitchell, T. S. Hamilton, and J. R. 
Beadles, with the technical assistance of 
Frank Simpson, division of animal nutrition, 
University of Illinois. Published in the Jour- 
nal of Nutrition, Vol 29, No. 1. 

The sensitivity of cereal proteins to heat 
has been known for some time, but the sub- 
ject has come into prominence recently in 
connection with the effect of the extreme 
heat, applied for only a short time, in the 
explosion process of preparing certain cereal 
breakfast foods. Evidently the preparation 
of these breakfast cereals yields products 
whose protein value in nutrition bears little 
if any relation to that of the raw cereals 
from which they were derived. 

The Illinois workers measured ‘the effect 
of autoclaving raw soybean oil meal and of 
exploding and partially exploding raw soy 
flour on the biological value and digestibility 
of their proteins. 

It was found that autoclaving raw soybean 
oil meal increased the digestibility of the 
nitrogen by some 5 percentage units and the 
biological value by 18 percentage units. The 
increase was traced to an improved avail- 
ability of the amino acid cystine which is 
contained in the soy protein. 

The effect of the explosion process upon 
the nutritive value of the protein was to 
increase the digestibility of raw soy flour 
from 84.8 to 93.4 and 95.6 and the biological 
value from 59.4 to 71.2 and 75.2, the differ- 
ences in the processed values depending 


(Continued on page 27) 
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To Relieve The special House 
committee investigat- 


Fat Shortage ing food shortages 


recommends six steps to cope with the 
world-wide shortage of fats and oils, which 
is now putting the heaviest strain of the 
war on domestic production and processing. 
The recommendations: 


(1) “It is essential that adequate trans- 
portation be made available to insure full 
utilization of all cottonseed for oil. 


(2) “Every effort should be made for 
early restoration of livestock production in 
Europe in order to increase supplies of lard, 
butter and other animal fats. To make this 
possible it will be necessary to ship to 
Europe feed supplies, if available. 

(3) “European production of oilseed 
crops should be further encouraged during 
the coming year. 


(4) “All necessary steps should be taken 
immediately to procure copra from the 
Philippines and other Pacific areas, 


(5) “To the extent that the feed situa- 
tion will permit, hogs and other livestock 
should be fed to heavier weights. 


(6) “Domestic production of oilseed 
crops should continue to be encouraged in 


1946.” 


The committee gives this general view 
of the problem Secretary Anderson now 
finds himself faced with: 


“The supply of fats and oils will be criti- 
cally short during the remaining months of 
1945 and probably most of 1946. This short- 
age is on a world-wide basis, and when there 
is a world-wide shortage it is felt heavily in 
the United States. 

“Before the war the Far East was a net 
exporter of fats and oils to the extent of 
3,500,000,000 pounds a year, while the United 
States was a net importer from this and 
other areas of 1,500,000,000 pounds. The 
cutting off of supplies from the Far East, 
due to the Japanese war, is the major factor 
causing an acute fats and oils shortage in 
other parts of the world. 


“Although this country normally imports 


about 1,500,000,000 pounds of fats and oils 
a year net, in 1944, because of the world 
situation, it was called upon to export half 
a billion pounds net. This difference be- 
tween the position of an importer and the 
present requirement that the United States 
must be an exporter explains to a large 
degree the cause of our shortage. 
“Roughly, the United States domestic 
supply of edible oils in 1945 will be about 
7 billion pounds, made up as follows: 
Cottonseed oil 1,325,000,000 Ibs. 


Soybean oil 1,250,000,000 ” 
Peanut oil 125,000,000 ” 
Corn oil 200,000,000 ” 
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Lard 2,300,000,000 Ibs. 
Butter 1,740,000,000 ” 


Total 6,940,000,000 ” 

“However, out of this amount only about 
5 billion pounds will be available to United 
States civilians. Eight hundred million 
pounds is set aside for military use and an 
added supply is available for military relief. 
About 1,300,000,000 pounds is intended for 
shipments to other countries. These require- 
ments exceed supply and cause a drain from 
our limited reserve stocks. 


“To understand what these figures mean 
in terms of civilian use of edible oils in the 
United States, this 5 billion pounds avail- 
able in 1945 must be compared with 5,736,- 
000,000 in 1944 and a prewar average of 
about 6,500,000,000 pounds. 

“On a per capita basis this means that 
consumption will have declined from 48 
pounds per person before the war to 45 
pounds in 1944, and to perhaps 39 pounds 
in 1945... 


“On annual figures of 1945 against 1944, 
Jard will be down 300 million pounds; 
shortening and oils 225 million pounds; mar- 
garine will remain about the same, but but- 
ter will decline by about 200 million pounds 
for civilians. 

“The domestic supply has also been re- 
duced by reason of the marked decline in 
hog production, a principal source of lard. 
This reduction amounts to «900 million 
pounds below the level of last year. 

“The fats and oils situation in 1945 is 
further aggravated by the fact that the 
Argentine flaxseed crop, representing oils 
which could have relieved the pressure on 
certain edible oils for industrial purposes, 
is the lowest in 20 years, only about half of 
the normal level. In addition to this Argen- 
tina has—in 1944— been burning linseed 
oil for fuel at the rate of 40 million bushels 
a year due to the inability to obtain imports 
of fuel oil. 


“Arrangements have been made by the 
United States, through an agreement with 
Argentina, to acquire surplus supplies of 
vegetable oils and oilseeds for use by the 
United Nations and neutrals. In return, the 
United States is to make fuel oil available.” 


Higher Price = Your new Secretary 
of Agriculture, Clin- 


2 
for Soybeans? ton P. Anderson, is 


a man who believes in the pull of price as 
an incentive to farm production, though he 
is in no sense an inflationist, and his aides 
are somewhat concerned over reports that 
a general rise in farm prices is probable 
under the new regime. 

One of Secretary Anderson’s principal 
stated aims in taking over the responsibilities 
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ot wartime farm and food management is to 
restore farmer confidence in government 
price promises. 

He is also expected to make some price 
adjustments in commodities, such as poultry, 
eggs, and butter, which are either in short 
supply or appear to him to be out of line 
with the price of other commodities, 

Most farm observers in Washington doubt, 
however, that farmers can expect more than 
the “creeping inflation” that already has set 
in —a slow, gradual rise as the Administra- 
tion is forced to withdraw from one price 
line to another. 

This is a slow process, usually affects only 
one commodity at a time, and could be ex- 
pected to continue only until supplies again 
catch up with demand. Most economists here 
estimate that this won’t occur before the fall 
of 1947 at the earliest, and then might not 
affect all crops. 

Price support on soybeans grown next 
year will be governed largely by the need 
for production and the fats and oils supply 
situation for the 1946-47 year. Until next 
year’s acreage goals are set, it is reasonable 
to assume little if any change from the 
present support of $2.04 a bushel. 


Last Year’s Here are recent figures 


. from the U. S. Census 
Oil Usage Bureau showing 1944 util- 


ization of the principal vegetable oils: 

For shortening, 1,182,700,000 pounds — 
52 percent soybean, 41 percent cottonseed, 
the remainder mostly peanut, palm and 
coconut. 

For margarine, 450,700,000 pounds — 47 
percent soybean, 48 percent cottonseed. 

For soaps, 197,300,000 pounds — 68 per- 
cent coconut, 10 percent palm. 

For paint and varnish, 498,000,000 pounds 
—77 percent linseed, 4 percent soybean, 
2 percent tung. 

For linoleums and oil cloth, 81,500,000 
pounds — 98 percent linseed. 

For printing inks, 29,100,000 pounds — 
94.5 percent linseed, the remainder soybean, 
tung and perilla. 

For candles, lamp oil, sprays, etc., 319,- 
300,000 pounds— palm, soybean, linseed, 
rapeseed, coconut and corn oil. 


Estimated relief requirements for UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) for the first half of the 
fiscal year, July through December, include 
the following: 

Edible fats and oils, 154,000 tons; oil- 
seeds, 122,000 tons; inedible fats and oils, 
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4,000 tons: and soap, 40,000 tons oil 
equivalent. 


May Lower = The first note of official 


Flax Goal optimism yet to creep 
into the fats and oils 


picture is beginning to show up in planning 
for 1946 flax acreage goals. 

Preliminary recommendations of the U. S. 
D. A. committee in charge of flax goals call 
for 3 to 314 million acres next year, com- 
pared with the 1945 goal of 5 million. 

This goal, of course, is subject to change, 
and might be boosted some when the new 
Secretary of Agriculture sizes up the com- 
plete fats and oils picture. 

The preliminary goal reflects principally 
improved prospects for getting more flax 
from Argentina, and partly the expectation 
of shipping some oil out of the Philippines 
and other South Pacific areas next year. 

Materials are being sent to the Philippines 
to get oil and sugar producing industries 
back into production as rapidly as possible. 

Officials expect a trickle of Pacific oils 
to start flowing back into the United States 
by next year, though in nothing like prewar 
volume. 


awn’ 


, 
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The soybean goals committee hasn’t yet 
prepared recommendations on 1946 acreage, 
though it is expected to have a preliminary 
draft of recommendations in another month. 


—sbd— 


RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 24) 


upon the severity of the processing. Partial 
explosion produced higher values than full 
explosion, indicating that mild heat pro- 
cessing methods were to be preferred to 
violent ones for increasing the nutritive value 
of raw protein. 





WATER - SOFTENING CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF TALLOW, SOYBEAN, COCO- 
NUT OIL, AND ROSIN SOAPS, by E. E. 
Ruff, Lever Bros. Co., in Oil and Soap, May 
1945. 


Sodium soaps of fatty acids derived from 
soybean oil are more effective as water 
softeners than soaps from tallow, coconut 
oil or of W/W gum rosin, according to an 
experimental! study reported by Mr. Ruff. 

The housewife is guided in the addition of 
soap to washing solutions by the develop- 


always something new 
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for you “‘always something new’”’ in sales- 
building bag ideas, printing methods, and 
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And when conditions permit, you can 
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ment of suds. The effectiveness of a com- 
mercial soap in softening water is, therefore, 
of immediate interest to the consumer be- 
cause most domestic waters contain a certain 
amount of hardness. 

Sodium soybean fatty acids soap is very 
slightly more effective than sodium tallow 
soap in softening 50 p.p.m. water. This is 
probably not of any particular significance 
because both soybean oil and tallow vary 
somewhat in fatty acid composition. 

It requires from one and one-half to about 
two times as much sodium coconut fatty 
acids soap as of sodium tallow soap to 
soften water of above hardness. Three to 
eight times as much sodium rosin soap as the 
tallow soap is required to soften 50 p.p.m. 
water, 
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W-W Grinders 
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W-W Grinders make them 
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@ WFA FOOD DELIVERIES. War Food Administration deliveries 
of food and other agricultural commodities during May totaled 
983,367,162 pounds, a decrease of 83,615,751 pounds from April 
deliveries. 

Included in the May figure are commodities delivered for ship- 
ment to claimants under the lend-lease program, the Caribbean 
stockpile program, the Hawaiian program, schoo] lunch and other 
domestic agencies, and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and cash sales to the Red Cross, foreign relief 
and the armed services. Cash sales to the armed services are small, 
however, and most of the food acquired by the services is not 
included. 

May deliveries for lend-lease shipment were 70 percent of the 
total, or 688,875,965 pounds compared with 666,646,294 pounds the 
previous month. Of the lend-lease deliveries, 50 percent or 342.,- 
302,164 pounds were designated for shipment to the United Kingdom 
and British services, compared with 321,976,677 pounds in April. 

Approximately 28 percent of the lend-lease total, or 195,272,397 
pounds, was for shipment to Russia. This compares with 153,750,285 
pounds delivered for Russia in April. The balance of lend-lease 
deliveries, 151,301,404 pounds or 22 percent, was for shipment to 
other lend-lease claimants, including metropolitan France, French 
West Africa, Dominions and Colonies, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Belgium, French Colonies Supply Mission, Greece and 
the Netherlands. During April 190,919,332 pounds were delivered 
to the smaller claimants. 

Grain products headed the list of specific commodities delivered 
for lend-lease shipment, with 329,625,665 pounds or 48 percent of 
the total, compared with 236,306,631 pounds the previous month. 


Lend-Lease 
Jan, 1, thru 


Commodity (Lbs.) May May 31, 1945 
RMR ESBERING! co crore ou 3.6 '¥ Gre eh vlelnmine's oe 4,361,219 26,101,902 
PRRRIRIERNTEGE Voxc5 5/6 uta eer cone cat ee cena 2,115,375 4,093,317 
WiGIOCTIIIEG GCOEED 6 oes b6 6 0 ee 0s sea we 8,894,063 69,082,763 
SERWUORTIS 6.4 ac «6 selec a oie a0 on cee 0-6. Oe 40,520,180 
BOY HOUT ANG. Srits . ois ccc ee ec 6,600,200 17,258,950 
Hawaiian Stockpile Program 
Soybean off meal 2... cies cccewe SpG00,000 7,969,800 
U.N.R.R.A, 
PRON HOME 6.64: 2167s bie eek were Bele reeee 799,500 1,119,500 
Cash Sales 
NNIE TEER SEO! (6 660.5 Seale Sieree ee ee accuacetend 685,088 3,847,539 
PIG DVORSIDS 6.5.5 6:68 66 cio cee 0 18,336 
PUNNAE RG TREO fe occa coo. 0) ware oo ere ran ee ec 1,001,820 5,238,011 
WOMGUR DIG CRPIS ooo oes ed sees a cde ois 188,734 29,287,551 
Soybean of! meal . i... ccc cewoess 60,000 
AEE OMOUENS bic oo ols oie wie aac alee Sieve CORO ERO 12,931,500 


ONG OCRE MES 6k o.oo tiekare  pieheud. abianalaes 639,500 927,400 


@ INSPECTIONS, Inspected receipts of soybeans continued high 
in May and reached a total of 5,953 cars, according to inspectors’ 
reports to the Grain Products Branch of the War Food Administra- 
tion. While somewhat less than 6,588 cars reported for the month 
of April, the May receipts were higher than for any other month 
since November 1944, Inspected receipts October through May this 
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What are housewives 
learning about 


Modern 


Modern U. S. 


? 


pronunciation—Mar’jar-in 


They are learning the truth. ‘The Educa- 
tional Program of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers is telling 
America’s housewives, mothers, and their 
families the full story of Modern Margarine. 


How it is a fine, wholesome product of 
American farms. 


How it is uniformly fortified with essential 
Vitamin A (9,000 U.S.P. units per pound). 
How it is highly digestible; a top-rank 
energy food. 

How it is an economical table spread (both 


in points and money). 


How itis an appetizing table fat for an Amer- 
ica that definitely needs more table fats. 





Modern Margarine’s Educational Cam- 
paign is out to win new friends and keep its 
present ones—to tell of the kind of unfair 
legal restrictions that hamper margarine’s 
service to America—to tell the facts about 
this fine American food—in an interesting 
and effective manner. 


As a staunch business ally of Modern Mar- 
garine, the good effect of this program means 
as much to you as it does to us. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


MARGARINE) MANUFACTURERS 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 
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MEMPHIS 


season were 74,541 cars compared with 76,679 cars for the same 
period the preceding year. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected in May continued good, 
92 percent grading No. 2 or better compared with 91 percent in 
April and 88 percent in March. 

Inspections of soybeans in May included the equivalent of 33 
cars inspected as cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent to 
about 19 cars. 


@ FACTORY USE OF VEGETABLE OILS. Interesting figures 
from Census show the 1944 utilization of primary vegetable oils: 
For shortening, 1,182,700,000 lbs. (52 percent soybean, 41 percent 
cottonseed, rest mostly peanut, palm and coconut.) For margarine, 
450,700,000 Ibs. (48 percent cottonseed, 47 percent soybean oil.) 
For soaps, 197,300,000 Ibs. (68 percent coconut oil, 10 percent palm, 
rest other oils.) Paint and varnish, 498,000,000 Ibs. (linseed oil 77 
percent, soybean oil 4 percent, tung oil 2 percent, rest divided.) 
Linoleums and oil cloth, 81,500,000 lbs. (98 percent linseed.) 
Printing inks, 29,100,000 lbs. (linseed 94.5 percent, rest soybean, 


‘tung and perilla.) Candles, lamp oil, sprays, etc., 319,300,000 Ibs. 


(palm, soybean, linseed, rapeseed, coconut and corn oil.) 


@ SOYBEAN CRUSHING. As of May, 1945, total soybean crush- 
ing capacity (excluding parttime, temporary mills) but including 
new construction, is estimated by USDA to be 547,518 bu. daily or 
about 189,440,000 bu. per year. Of these plants 67 percent use 
expeller or screw press equipment, 31 percent use solvent extraction 
and 2 percent use hydraulic presses. Leading states, mills, and 
percentage of each state to total capacity: Illinois, 33 mills, 35.3 
percent: Iowa, 36 mills, 19.7 percent; Ohio, 17 mills, 11.6 percent; 
Indiana, 16 mills, 10.4 percent; Missouri, 7 mills, 3.4 percent. 
Proportion of U. S. soybean crop sent to crushers was about 63 
percent in 1939 and nearly 73 percent in 1943. 


@ SOYBEAN STOCKS. War Food Administration commercial 


grain stock report. 

United States Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic 

Markets (1,000 Bu.) 
19 June 26 July3 
Atlantic Coast 256 235 107 113 
Gulf Coast 343 419 477 781 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 401 131 246 
Lower Lake 1316 948 762 659 
DIRE COMCEO b inae ea eteadw eae 3505 3283 2922 2537 
West Central, 
Southwestern and Western ...2038 1537 
Total current week : 6051 
Total Year ago 0 6107 5324 4682 
Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 

Current week 7859 6733 6051 
GT PEO. We tata oce ao sles Acexs ena Sates 6963 6218 5427 4779 


@ STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of 
Institute of Shortening Mfegrs., Inc. (Pounds). 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





